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English  Unseen 


If  the  title  of  this  talk  has  made  you  stiffen 
at  the  recollection  of  Latin  unseens,  please 
relax.  There  is  nothing  so  formidable  about 
English  unseen.  Thanks  to  a  Frenchman, 
Louis  Braille,  Chaucer,  Burns  or  Buchan, 
Shakespeare  or  the  latest  thriller,  and  this 
talk  itself,  are  as  accessible  through  the 
sense  of  touch  as  through  sight.  But  to 
learn  to  read  is  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  mixing  familiarly  with  the  great  minds 
of  every  age  and  many  nations ;  (it  is  to  see 
the  sun  rising  above  the  mountains,  and  to 
realize  that  no  barriers  are  impassable,  for 
our  very  limitations  are  the  stuff  from  which 
greatness  is  forged.) 

It  is  because  I  fell  in  love  with  books,  read 
to  me  by  my  parents  before  I  was  old  enough 
to  read  for  myself,  that  I  mastered  the  art  of 
Braille  despite  my  preference  for  what  I 
;ahed  ‘making  pictures’  with  a  pencil,  and 
eventually  took  my  degree  with  honours 
n  English  at  Edinburgh  University.  Many 
actors  had  combined  to  nurture  my  early 
lelight  in  words — a  father  who  knew  how 
o  impart  his  own  love  of  literature  and  en- 
Dyed  reading  aloud,  a  mother  who  noted 
nd  corrected  every  spelling  mistake  in  my 
:tters  home  from  school.  There  were,  too, 
me  excellent  teachers.  It  is  to  one  of  them 
tat  I  owed  the  discovery,  while  still  at 
hool,  that  my  fingers  possessed  some  pow- 
to  draw  music  from  the  delicate  instru- 
ent  of  the  English  tongue.  Four  years  at 
e  University,  on  the  threshold  of  adult 
e,  browsing  in  literary  pastures,  was  the 
ost  exhilarating  experience  I  have  known. 
Ten  at  a  Training  College  for  teachers,  to 
lich,  I  am  afraid,  I  had  drifted  rather  than 
nsciously  steered  my  course,  I  came  across 
:se  words  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  ‘It  hath 
;r  been  my  delight  to  learn,  to  teach,  and 
write’,  and  realized  immediately  that 
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they  summed  up  the  things  I  cared  for  most. 
It  was  a  shock,  on  leaving  College,  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  nobody  had  any  use  for  me  and 
my  ambitions. 

On  a  February  morning,  years  later,  I 
travelled  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  to 
take  up  my  first  regular  job  as  a  teacher  of 
English.  This  was  the  fruit  of  many  efforts, 
and  a  few  battles.  Had  it  not  been  so,  I 
should  no  doubt  have  followed  my  impulse 
on  my  arrival  at  Queen  Street  Station, 
Glasgow;  that  was  to  take  the  first  train 
back  to  Edinburgh.  A  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
warm-hearted  porter  revived  my  drooping 
spirits.  Holding  my  breath  I  took  the 
plunge. 

The  Headmistress,  whom  I  had  already 
met,  welcomed  me  kindly.  My  first  ordeal 
was  the  introduction  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  staff.  What  would  be  their  reactions  to  a 
blind  member  of  staff?  Here  I  was,  in  the 
midst  of  a  highly  quahfied  body  of  teachers, 
with  good  enough  qualifications  on  paper, 
but  blind,  inexperienced,  rusty.  Would 
their  scepticism  be  thinly  veiled,  or  delicate¬ 
ly  iced  with  the  pink  sugar  of  sentimental 
pity  which  would  serve  only  to  emphasize 
it?  Would  they  be  fearful  lest  my  presence 
should  increase  their  burden  of  work? 
Would  they  ignore  me,  or  be  over-protec¬ 
tive?  It  was  the  mid-morning  break  when 
there  is  a  rush  for  cups  of  tea,  and  very  little 
time  for  washing  up.  ‘Are  you  used  to  a 
saucer?’  someone  asked.  My  fears  were 
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blown  clean  out  of  me  on  a  burst  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  I  gratefully  accepted  my  saucerless 
cup,  the  symbol  of  my  acceptance  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  household.  During  the  past  two 
years  I  have  been  struggling  with  domestic 
problems  and  sorrows  that  I  am  sure  would 
have  overwhelmed  me  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fun,  the  sympathetic  understanding,  the 
sheer  friendliness  of  the  staff-room.  What¬ 
ever  I  may  have  achieved  as  a  teacher  has 
been  rendered  possible  by  the  co-operation 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  staff. 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  the  principal 
English  teacher  went  down  with  ’flu. 
With  the  Scottish  Higher  Leaving  Certifi¬ 
cate  only  three  weeks  ahead,  it  was  a  case  of 
all  hands  on  deck.  I  had  been  taught  the 
value  of  preparation:  now  I  had  to  learn 
also  how  to  take  a  class  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  Joyfully  I  reopened  the  well-loved 
books,  finding  in  them  new  depths  of 
beauty,  relaxing  with  the  grateful  sense  of 
home-coming.  With  a  class  before  me,  I 
had  no  time  to  think  of  my  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Although,  because  of  my  handicap,  I 
had  been  obliged  to  wait  so  long  for  an 
appointment  as  a  teacher,  the  intervening 
years  had  not  been  idle;  they  had  brought 
me  experience  of  hfe.  I  had  published  three 
books  and  translated  another  one  from  the 
French ;  to  write,  in  however  small  a  way,  is 
to  gain  a  far  deeper  insight  into  the  author’s 
technique  than  can  be  acquired  simply  by 
reading.  I  had  taught,  on  a  part-time  basis, 
in  a  school  for  the  hard-of-hearing,  and  so 
come  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  vocabu¬ 
lary,  as  well  as  gaining  valuable  insight  into 
the  difficulties  of  another  section  of  handi¬ 
capped  people.  I  had  lectured,  tutored,  and 
travelled  as  much  as  I  could  afford.  For  a 
time,  during  the  war,  I  worked  in  a  factory. 
The  human  contacts  I  made  there  taught 
me  an  invaluable  lesson;  it  was  during  that 
time  that  I  read  Dante’s  Inferno,  and  devel¬ 
oped  my  love  for  the  poems  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins ;  I  found  I  could  chew  the 
cud  over  one  of  these  poems  for  a  whole  day 
while  doing  repetitive  work,  which  I  should 


otherwise  have  found  utterly  intolerable. 
All  this,  I  now  discovered,  had  deepened 
and  strengthened  my  love  of  literature,  for 
literature  is  intimately  bound  up  with  life. 

A  handicap  is  a  two-edged  sword :  it  is  a 
loss,  a  deprivation  but  within  the  heart  of 
that  loss  is  the  possibility  of  gain,  only  the 
process  is  not  automatic ;  one  must  work  to 
sift  the  precious  metal  from  among  the  use¬ 
less  dross.  To  take  a  roughly  parallel  in¬ 
stance,  we  owe  some  of  the  loveliest  pas¬ 
sages  in  Shakespeare  to  the  limitations  of 
the  Elizabethan  stage.  Lacking  our  modern 
amenities  in  the  matter  of  lighting  and 
scenery,  Shakespeare  had  to  manage  his  own 
lighting  effects  and  paint  his  own  scenery 
through  the  medium  of  words. 

Thus  in  ‘Hamlet’,  Horatio  says, 

‘But  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle 

clad, 

Walks  o’er  the  dew  of  yon  high  east¬ 
ward  hill’. 

And  this  is  how,  through  the  lips  of 
Banquo,  he  paints  for  us  Macbeth’s  castle: 

‘This  guest  of  summer, 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does 

approve, 

By  his  loved  mansionery,  that  the 

heaven’s  breath 

Smells  wooingly  here:  no  jutty,  frieze, 

Buttress,  or  coign  of  vantage,  but  this 

bird 

Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  pro- 

creant  cradle 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I 

have  observed, 

The  air  is  delicate’. 

The  blind  teacher  must  be  prepared  to 
enter  imaginatively  into  the  life  of  her 
pupils,  a  life  which  is,  in  one  particular, 
richer  than  her  own.  I  have,  I  think,  been 
fortunate  in  that,  as  a  child,  I  mixed  freely 
with  seeing  children,  so  that,  instead  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  world  adapted  to  my  needs,  I 
learnt  to  fit  into  the  ordinary  world  where 
sight  is  normal.  During  the  war,  a  childhood 
friend  wrote  to  me  and  asked  whether  I  had 
yet  been  called  up  for  national  service;  it 
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simply  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  I  should 
be  exempt.  Although  I  lost  my  sight  at  the 
age  of  three,  I  have  always  felt  an  urgent 
need  for  pictures.  It  gives  me  great  joy 
when,  through  my  fingers,  I  can  appreciate 
beauty  of  form  in  sculpture.  There  is,  on  the 
tomb  of  St.  Dominic  at  Bologna,  a  little 
Michaelangelo  angel  that  to  me  is  sheer  de¬ 
light.  But  above  all,  I  have  learned  to  build 
up  pictures  for  myself  from  words,  and  this 
is  where,  I  think  that  as  a  teacher,  I  may  turn 
my  handicap  to  account.  There  is  a  danger 
that  the  present  generation  may  come  to 
regard  television  and  the  cinema  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  books,  fancying  that  a  series  of 
pictures  can  take  the  place  of  the  written 
or  spoken  word.  But  useful  as  are  visual 
aids,  hearing  remains  the  more  intellectual 
sense,  and  no  picture  can  communicate  the 
essential  quality  of  poetry,  in  which  the 
crafts  of  the  artist  and  the  musician  are  in¬ 
extricably  woven  together.  How,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  a  modern  film  producer  treat 
Shelley’s  Ode  to  the  West  Wind  or  to  the 
Skylark?  What  would  he  make  of  this, 
from  Keats’  Ode  to  the  Nightingale  ? 

‘I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the 

boughs, 

But  in  embalmed  darkness  guess  each 

sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month 

endows 

The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the 
fruit-tree  wild ; 

White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral 

eglantine ; 

Fast-fading  violets,  cover’d  up  in 

leaves ; 

And  mid-may’s  eldest  child, 

The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of 

dewy  wine, 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on 

summer  eves.’ 

We  sometimes  have  to  close  our  eyes  to 
appreciate  great  music;  so  we  may  shut 
them  the  better  to  catch  the  magic  of  words. 
One  evening  last  summer  I  switched  on  my 


radio  to  find  myself  plunged  midstream  into 
a  poem, 

‘There  craggy  windows  blink 

Mad  buildings  toss 

Dishevelled  roofs,  and  dangerous 

shadows  lean, 

Heavy  with  centuries,  against  the  walls ; 

And  spring  walks  by  ashamed,  her 

eyes  cast  down’. 
‘That’s  Edinburgh,’  I  cried,  my  homesick¬ 
ness  at  once  solaced  and  sharpened  by  the 
words.  It  was,  in  fact,  Mr.  Norman  Mac- 
Caig’s  ‘Edinburgh  Spring’,  and  I  reahzed 
with  a  shock  of  pleasure  that  this  was  ex¬ 
actly  how  I  had  seen  the  city  where  I  had 
spent  so  many  years  of  my  life,  so  I  took  the 
poem  and  hung  it  in  my  picture  gallery  of 
lovely  words. 

I  have  tried  first  to  deal  with  the  psycho¬ 
logical  problem,  because  I  think  that  it  is  the 
most  fundamental.  In  so  far  as  blindness  or 
any  other  handicap  narrows  the  field  of 
experience  and  understanding,  it  unfits  one 
for  teaching  ;but  if  it  can  become  a  means  of 
deepening  and  enriching  experience  and 
sympathy,  it  can  even  be  regarded  as  an 
asset.  Two  major  technical  difficulties  re¬ 
main:  correction  and  discipline.  Correction 
of  homework  cannot  be  done  without  the 
assistance  of  a  seeing  person  as  a  reader. 
Whereas  in  London  it  is  easy  to  obtain  such 
help,  in  Glasgow  it  has  proved  difficult.  At 
the  moment  I  have  one  excellent  reader 
helping  me,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  unfair  to  ask 
so  much  of  her.  With  my  sixth  year  pupils, 
who  are  preparing  for  examinations  the 
best  plan  is  to  adopt  the  tutorial  principle, 
letting  them  read  their  work  to  me,  but 
with  larger  classes  of  younger  children,  this 
is,  of  course,  quite  out  of  the  question.  My 
comments  are  written  for  me,  by  my  reader, 
on  the  children’s  exercises,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  take  notes  in  Braille,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  comment  in  class  on  the  general  quality 
of  the  work  done. 

The  keeping  of  discipline  is  not  so  diffi¬ 
cult  as  one  might  imagine.  Every  actor 
knows  what  is  meant  by  the  feel  of  the 
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house :  he  does  not  need  to  see  his  audience 
in  order  to  take  its  measure;  he  knows  im¬ 
mediately  whether  or  not  it  is  with  him. 
For  the  blind  teacher  hearing  must,  to  a 
large  extent,  take  the  place  of  sight.  She 
knows  from  which  direction  the  mur¬ 
mured  conversation  is  coming ;  she  can  hear 
the  scratch  of  the  pencil  writing  the  sur¬ 
reptitious  note.  If  a  girl  tries  to  read  the 
passage  she  has  been  told  to  learn  by  heart, 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  she  is  talking 
down  at  her  book,  as  it  would  be  to  you  if 
I  were  to  drop  my  head  and  talk  down  at 
the  table  instead  of  into  the  microphone. 
My  position  is  strengthened  because  the 
children  are  never  quite  sure  just  how  much 
I  can  hear.  There  was  a  small  boy  at  the 
school  for  the  hard-of-hearing  who  was 
fascinated  by  my  ability  to  know  when  he 
was  standing  up.  He  would  leap  to  his  feet 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  being  told  to  sit 
down.  One  day  he  inquired,  ‘But  please, 
Miss,  how  do  you  know  I’m  standing  up?’ 
Quick  as  a  flash,  one  of  the  girls  had  rounded 
on  him  ‘She’s  no  deaf, —  like  you !’  was  her 
impatient  explanation.  Of  course  some 
classes  are  harder  than  others  to  control,  but 
I  have  found  that  with  me  classes  react  pretty 
much  as  they  do  with  the  other  members  of 
staff  ;  they  are  neither  unnaturally  good  nor 
especially  bad.  Much  depends  upon  the 
homes  from  which  the  children  are  drawn, 
and  much  upon  the  spirit  of  the  school. 
After  all,  the  object  of  all  discipline  imposed 
from  without  is  self-discipline.  This  can  be 
taught  primarily  by  the  parents,  but  it  de¬ 
pends  also  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  school  environment.  The  essential  is 
that  there  should  be  co-operation  between 
the  Head  and  her  staff,  and  between  each 
member  of  staff.  Given  such  co-operation, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  blind  teacher 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  discipline. 

We  often  hear  the  complaint  that  the 
modern  child  is  given  too  much.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  trouble  starts  if  we  give  with¬ 
out  teaching  the  sense  of  responsibility,  that 
all  gifts  are  received  not  simply  for  oneself, 
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but  are  intended  to  be  shared  and  handed  or 
Children  enjoy  being  able  to  give.  I  cannc 
show  my  face  in  the  corridors  when  th 
girls  are  about  without  an  offer  of  help,  a 
though  they  know  quite  well  that  I  can  fin 
my  own  way  about  school  pretty  con 
pletely.  They  have  become  quite  accu 
tomed  to  my  large  Braille  books,  and  s 
ways  offer  to  carry  them  to  and  from  cla: 
Returning  to  school  after  the  lunch  hour 
hear  the  shouts  of  girls  at  play.  As  I  come  i 
to  the  gates,  there  is  a  movement  amo: 
the  crowd,  and  a  small  group  detaches 
self,  and  runs  towards  me.  The  first 
reach  me  establish  themselves  as  my  esc 
and  take  charge  of  my  dispatch-case.  As 
skirt  the  playground  and  pass  into 
school  building,  there  comes  to  my  min 
verse  from  Hilaire  Belloc: 

‘Of  courtesy,  it  is  much  less 
Than  courage  of  heart  or  holiness, 

Yet  in  my  walks  it  has  seemed  to  me 
That  the  grace  of  God  is  in  courtesy’ 
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